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Theory consists of a set of concepts which enable us to classify, de-
scribe, and interpret events or data in an objective, systematic, logical, and
consistent way. Sound theory helps men to bring some sort of order out
of a wide range of data which they or others have examined, to get at
deeper and more widely significant interpretations of the world in which
they live. Moreover, theory aids us in setting up premises, postulates,
and hypotheses to be tested empirically in the laboratory, by statistical
devices, or in natural life situations. And in the two chapters to follow
this one we shall review some of the contemporary theories of personality.
Although the most highly developed language of science is that of mathe-
matical logic, a great deal of worthy scientific material necessarily con-
tinues to be systematically stated in nonmathematical terms. For example,
as we shall see, a theory that personality is a combination of given and
determinable specific units or traits lends itself readily to analysis by cer-
tain statistical techniques. In contrast, Freud's theory of personality is
obviously bound up with the particular type of life-history material which
is revealed through psychoanalytic techniques. And those who interpret
the personality largely in terms of interaction draw more heavily upon
methods which would permit a study of person-to-person interplay in a
given social situation or configuration. As we shall constantly insist, a
particular theoretical frame of reference will qualify both the method and
the findings of science. Theory, in short, implies a certain preconcep-
tion of the data and their meaning, and science cannot proceed without
such assumptions.
Science. The term science is often used in two senses. In one it refers
to a given content or body of systematic and verifiable knowledge. Thus
one may speak of physics, chemistry, biology, of psychology, thinking
chiefly of the facts and laws in these fields which workers have collected
and put together in valid form. In the other sense, science refers to a
particular method employed in observing, describing, and analyzing
events or data from nature. At present we are concerned principally with
this second meaning.
Yet, as to method, science is too often thought to consist merely of
external tools or devices for systematically investigating and treating .
events in such a way as to lead to generalizations or laws which, in turn,
will enable us to predict and control like events. But actually this pro-
cedure of observation, classification, and analysis depends upon logical
concepts or constructs which help to formulate premises, postulates, and
hypotheses. And these constructs are derived from theories which aid
us in dealing more objectively with our data than is possible from the
use of common-sense notions. Constructs in science are illustrated by such
terms as energy and electrons in physics, or by drive, intelligence, trait, and
type in psychology. As Thurstone (1935) remarks, a construct is but a